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SIR, 

Some of tile Warm personal friends of Mr. AdaiA 
are taking unwearied pains to disparage the motives of those 
Federalists, who advocate the equal support of Gen. Pikck- 
neY, at the approaching election fcf President and Vice* 
President. They* are exhibited under a variety of aspects 
equally derogatory. Sometimes they are versatile, factious 
spirits, who cannot be long satisfied with any chief, however 
meritorious i — Sometimes they are ambitious spirits, who 
can be contented with no man that will not submit to be go- 
verned by them :— ^Sometimes. they are, irttrlguin^ partisans 
of Great-Britain, who, devoted to the advancement of her 
views, are incensed against Mr, Adams for the independent 
impartiality of his conduct. 

I# addition to a full share of the obloquy vented against 
this description of persons collectively, peculiar accusations 
have been devised, to swell the catalogue of my demerits. 
Among these, the resentment of disappointed ambition, 
forms a prominent feature. It 13 pretended, that had the 
President, upon the demise of General Washin@toh, : ap- 
pointed me Commander in Chief, he would have been, in 
my estimation, all that is wise, and good and great* 

It is necessary, for the public cause, to repel these slan- 
ders ; by stating r the real views of the persons who are calum- 
niated, and the reasons of their conduct. 

, -• . . • • ■ r 

In executing thifr task, with particular 'reference to my- 
self, I ought to premise, that the grouqfTupon which ][ stand, 
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'is different from that of most of those who are confounded 
with me as in pursuit of the same plan* While our object 
is common, our motives are variously dissimilar* A party 
well ajfected to Mr. A&4MS, have no other wish than to take 
a double chance against Mr. Jefferson- Another part* 
feeling a diminution of confidence in him, still hope that 
the general tenor of his conduct will be essentially right- 
Few go a* fer -in their objections a* I do* Not de- 
nying to Mr. Adams patriotism and integrity, and even ta- 
lents of a certain kind, I should be deficient in candor, we*e 
I to conceal the cjpvfction, that he does not possess the ta- 
lents adapted to the Administration of Government, and that 
there are great and intrinsic defect* in his character^ which 
unfit him for the office of Chief Magistrate. 

To give a correct idea of the circumstances which have 
gradually produced this conviction, it may be useful to re- 
trospect to an early period* 

I was- one of that numerous class w&o had conceived a 
high veneration for Mr. Adams, on account of the part he 
acted in the first stages of our revoktfSotw My imagination 
had exalted him to a h£gk emin<Sfce4, a* a taan of patriotic, 
bold, ^profound, and comprehensive mtakL But in the progress 
of the war, opinion* wene ascribed to him, which 'brought 
into question, with n>3, &e solidity of hb understanding, 
•fie ttas represented to be of tffe number of those w*o fa- 
voiced the enlistment of our troops annually, or for short 
periods, rather thatt fer the teifn of tne<war; a blind and 
infatuated policy, directly contrary to the urgent recom- 
"mendation of Gehei^al Washington,' and which hail nearly 
*$roved the riiin of our causes He was afeo said to have 
advocated the project of appointing yearly a new Conimand- 
erof the Army ; a-proj^ct w^h^ai^||eMwi bJMy.to 
be amended ^^ jnp|;^ ^yiU t^ benefits j but wjikh^in 

ours. 
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ours, at the period in question, was chimerical, from the 
want of persons qualified to succeed, and pernicious, from 
the peculiar fitness of the officer first appointed, to strength- 
en, by personal influence, the too feeble cords which bound 
to the service, an ill-paid, ill-clothed, and undisciplined sol- 
diery. 

■ 

It is impossible for me to assert,, at this distant day, that 
these suggestions were brought home to Mr. Adams in 
«uch a manner as to ascertain their genuineness ,' but I dis- 
tinctly remember their existence, and my conclusion from 
-them 5 which was, that, if true, they proved this gentleman 
to be infected with some visionary notions, and that he was 
fir less able in the practice, than in the theory, of politics* 
I remember also, that they had the effect of inducing ine to 
qualify the admiration which I had once entertained for 
him, and to reserve for opportunities of future scrutiny, a 
definitive opinion of the true standarcr^Kl^cinrfticter. 

. In this disposition I was, when just before the close- <rf 
the war, I became a member of Congress. 

The situation in which' I found myself tKfcrt, was for 
from being inauspicious to a favorable estimate of Mr. 
ADA***.* ' '" «. 



Upon my first going into Congress, I discovered symp- 
toms of a party already formed, too well disposed to subject 
the interests 6f the United States to the management of 
France. Though I felt, in common with those who had 
.participated in our Revolution, a lively sentiment off good 
will towards a power, whose co-operation, however it was 
and ought to have been dictated by its own interest, had 
been extremely useful to us, and had been afforded in ft libe- 
ral and handsome manner ; yet, tenacious of the real inde- 
pendence 



pendence of our country, and dreading the preponderance 
of foreign influence, as the natural disease of popular gov- 
ernment, I was struck with disgust at the appearance, in the 
very cradle of our Republic* of a party actuated by an undue 
complaisance to foreign power ; and I resolved at once to 
resist this bias in our affairs : a resolution, which has been 
the chief cause of the persecution I have endured in the 
subsequent stages Of my political life* 

Among the fruits of the bias I have mentioned, were the 
celebrated instructions to our Commissioners, for treating 
of peace with Great-Britain ; which, not only as to final 
measures, but also as to preliminary and intermediate 
negotiations, placed them in a state of dependence on the 
French ministry, humiliating to themselves, and unsafe for 
the interests of the country. This was the more exception- 
able, as there was cause to suspect, that in regard to the two 
cardinal points of the fisheries and the navigation of the 
Mississippi, the policy of the cabinet of Versailles did not 
accord with the wishes of the United States. 

The Commissioners, of whom Mr. Adams was one, 
had the fortitude to break through the fetters which were 
laid upon them by those instructions ; and there is reason to 
believe, that by doing it, they both accelerated the peace 
with Great-Britain, and improved the terms, while they 
preserved our faith with France. 

Yet a serious attempt was made to obtain from Congress 
a formal censure of their conduct. The attempt failed, and 
instead of censure, the praise was bestowed which was 
justly due to the accomplishment of a treaty advantageous 
to this country, beyond the most sanguine expectation. In 
this result, my efforts were heartily united. 



The principal merit of the negociation with Great-] 
tain, in some quarters, has been bestowed upon Mr. Adams ; 
but it is certainly the right of Mr. Jay, who took a lead in 
the several steps of the transaction, no less honorable to 
his talents than to his firmness. The merit, nevertheless, 
of a full. and decisive co-operation, is justly due to Mr* 
Adams. 

It will readily be seen, that such a course of things was 
calculated to impress me with a disposition friendly to Mr. 
Adams. I certainly felt it, and gave him much of my con* 
sideration and esteem. 

But this did not hinder me from making careful obser- 
vations upon his several communications, and endeavoring 
to derive from them an accurate idea of his talents and cha^ 
racter. This scrutiny enhanced my esteem in the main for 
his moral qualifications, but lessejiejljnxjrfispect fq£ his in* 
tellectual endowments. I then adopted an opinion, which 
aH my subsequent experience has confirmed, that he is a 
man of an imagination sublimated and eccentric ; propitious 
neither to the regular display of sound judgment, nor to 
steady perseverance in a systematic plan of conduct ; and I 
began to perceive what has been since too manifest, that to 
this defect are added the unfortunate foibles of a vanity 
without bounds, and a jealousy capable of discoloring every 
object. 

Strong evidence of some traits of this character, is to 
be found in a Journal of Mr. Adams, which was, sent by the 
then Secretary of Foreign Affairs to Congress. The reading 
of this Journal, extremely embarrassed his friends, espe- 
cially the delegates of Massachusetts; who, more than 
once, interrupted it, and at last, succeeded in putting a stop 
to it, on the suggestion that it bore the marks of a private 

and 



and confidential paper, which, by some mistake, had gotten 
into its present situation, and never could have been de* 
signed as a public document for the inspection of Congress, 
The good humor of that body yielded to the suggestion. 

• Th« particulars of this Journal cannot be expected to 
have remained in my memory — but I recollect one which 
may serve as a sample. Being among the guests invited to 
ifine with the Count de Vergennes, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Adams thought fit to give a specimen of Ame* 
rkan politeness, by conducting Madame de Vergennes to 
dinner ; in the way, she was pleased to make retribution i& 
* the current coin of French politeness — by saying to him, 
* Monsieur Adams, vous etes k Washington denegocia- 
*f"tion"* Stating the incident, he makes this comment up- 
est it : '" These people have a very pretty knack xof paying 
*ccrapHments." He might have added, they-havealso a 
very dexterous knack of disguising a sarcasm* . \ 

tv - • -The opinion, however, which I have avowed, did not ptfe^ 
vent my entering cordially into the plan of supporting Mr* 
Adams for the office of Vice-President, under the new y y 
Constitution. I still thought that he had high claims upo$ 
Che public gratitude, and possessed a substantial worth of 
Character, which might atone for some great defects* In 
addition to this, it was well known, that he was a favorite of 
New-England, and it was obvious that his union with Ge* 
neral Washington would tend to give the government, in 
i& outset, all the strength which it could derive from the 
character of the two principal magistrates* 

But it was deemed an essential point of caution to take 

care, that accident or an intrigue of the opposers of the Go-* 

Vernment, should not raise Mr, Adams, instead of General 

' - Washington* 

* Mr. Adams, you are the Washington of negotiation. 






Washington, to the first place. This, every friend of the 
Government would have considered as a disastrous event ; 
as well because it would have displayed a capricious opera- 
tion of the system in elevating to the first station, a man in- 
tended foi? the second ; as because it was conceived that the 
incomparably superior weight andtranscendant popularity of 
Gen. Washington, rendered his presence at the head of the 
Government, in. its first organization, a matter of primary 
and indispensable > importance. It was therefore* agreed 
that a few votes' should be diverted from Mr. Adams to 
other persons, so as to insure to General Washington a 
^plurality.* 

« 

Great was my astonishment, and equally great my re- 
gret, when, afterwards, I learned from persons of unques- 
tionable veracity, that Mr. Adams had complained of un- 
fair treatment, in not having been permitted to take an equal 
xhance with General Washington* by leaving the votes to 
v an uninfluenced current.. 

- The extreme egotism of the temper, which could -blind 
a man to considerations so obvious as those that hail recom* 
Amended the course pursued, cannot be enforced by my com- 
ment. It exceeded all that I had imagined, and shewed, in 
too strong a light, that the Vanity which I have ascribed to 
him, existed to a degree that rendered it more than a harm- 
less feible. * 

Mr. Adams- was-' elected Vice-President; His public 
conduct, in that station, was satisfactory to the friends of 
the Government, though they Were now and then alarmed 
by appearances of some eccentric tendencies. ■ 

> It is, in particular, a tribute due from me, to acknow- 
ledge, that Mf. ADAMSybeing in quality of Vice-President, 
exeffkiO) one of the Trustees of the Sinking Fund, I ex«' 
< * b perienced 
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perienced from him the most complete support ; which was 
the more gratifying to me, as I had to struggle against the 
-systematic opposition of Mr. Jefferson, seconded occa- 
sionally by Mr. Randolph* Though it would be an ill 
totnpliment to Mr* Adams, not to presume that the sup- 
port which he gave me r was the dictate of his sense of the 
public interest ; yet, so cordial and useful a co-operation, at 
a moment when I was assailed with all the. weapons of par- 
ty rancor, won from me an unfeigned return of the. most 
amicable sentiments* 

I lost no opportunity of combating the prejudic.es indus- 
triously propagated against him by his political enemies ; 
and, for a considerable time* went quite as far as candor 
would permit, *e extenuate the failings which more and 
more alarmed and dissatisfied hUfriend?* 

The epoch at length arrived, when the retreat of Gene- 
ral Washington ipade it necessary to fix upon a successor* 
By this time, men of principal influence in the Federal Par- 
ly,, whose situation had led them to an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Adams's character, began to entertain seri- 
ous doubts about his fitness for the station j yet, his pre* 
' tensions, in several respects, were so strong, that after ma- 
ture reflection* they thought it better to indulge their hopes 
than to listen to tfyeir fears. To this conclusion, the desire 
of preserving harmony in the Federal Party, was. a. weighty 
inducement. Accordingly it was determined to support 
Mr* AdaJss for the Chief Magistracy. 

It was evidently of much consequence to endeavor to 
have an eminent Federalist Vice-President* . Mr, Thomas 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, was selected for this purpose. 
This gentleman, too little known in the North, h*d been all 
hb life time distinguished in the South, for die mildness 
and amiattttiess of his manners, the rectitude and purity of 

his 
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his morals, and the soundness and correctness of his under* 
standing, accompanied by a habitual discretion and self- 
command, which has often occasioned a parallel to be drawn 
between him and the venerated Washiwgton- In addition 
to these recommendations, he had been, during a critical pe- 
riod, our Minister atthe Court of London* and recently En- 
voy Extraordinary to the Court of Spain ; and in both these 
trusts, he had acquitted himself to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties. With the Court of Spain he had effected a Treaty, 
which removed all the thorny subjects of contention,, that 
had so long threatened the peace of the two countries, and 
stipulated for the United States, on their Southern frontier, 
and on the Missisippi, advantages of real magnitude and im- 
portance. 

Well-informe*) men knew that the event of the Elec- 
tion was extremely problematical ; and, while the friends of 
Mr. Jefferson predicted his success with sanguine confi- 
dence, his opposers feared that he might have at least an 
equal chance with any Federal Candidate. 

To exclude him, was deemed, by the Federalists, a pri- 
mary object. Those of them who possessed the best means 
of judging, were of opinion that it was far less important, 
whether Mr. Adams or Mr. Pinckney was the successful 
Candidate, than that Mr. Jefferson should not be the per* 
son ; and on this principle, it was understood among them, 
that the two first mentioned gentlemen should* be equally 
supported ; leaving to casual accessions of votes in favor of 
the one or the other, to turn the scale between them. 

In this plan I united with good feith ; in the resolution, 
to which I scrupulously adhered, of giving to each Candidate 
an equal support. This was done, wherever my influence 
extended ; as was more particularly manifested in the State 
of New- York, where all the Electors were my warm per- 
gonal 
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sonalor political friends v and all gave a concurrent vote for 
the two Federal Candidates. 

It is- true that a faithful execution of this plan would have 
given Mr. Pinckney a somewhat better chance than Mr. 
Adams; nor shall it be concealed, that an issue favor- 
able to the former would not have been disagreeable to me ; 
as indeed I declared at the time, in the circles of my confiden- 
tial friends. * My position was, that if chance should de- 
cide in favor of Mr. Pinckney, it probably would not be a 
misfortune; .since he, to. every. essential. qualification for the 
office, added a temper, far more discreet and conciliatory 
than that of Mr. Adams* 



This disposition, on my part, at that juncture, proves, 
at least, that my disapprobation of Mr. Adams has not ori- 
ginated in the disappointment, to which it has been uncan- 
didly attributed. No .private motive could then have en- 
tered into it. Not the least collision or misunderstanding 
had ever happened between that gentleman and myself— on 
the contrary, as I have already stated, I had reason indivi- 
dually to be pleased with him, 

No ; The considerations which had reconciled me to the 
success of Mr. Pinckney, were of a nature exclusively pub^ 
lie. They resulted from the disgusting egotism, the dis- 
tempered jealousy, and the ungovernable indiscretion of Mr. 
Adams's temper, joined to some doubts of the correctness 
of his maxims of Administration. Though in matters of 
Finance he had acted with the Federal Party ; yet he had, ' 
more than once, broached theories at variance with his prac- 
tice. And in conversation, he repeatedly made excursions 
in the field of foreign politics, whickahrmed the friends 
of the prevailing system. 

The 

* I appeal particularly to Lt. Governor Van Rensselaer and 
R. Troup, Esq. 
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The plan of giving equal support to the two Federal Can- 
didateS; was not pursued. Personal attachment for Mr* 
Adams, -especially in the New-England States, caused a 
number of the votes to be withheld from Mr. Pinckney, 
and thrown away. The result was, that Mr. Adams was 
elected President by a majority of two votes, and Mr. Jef- 
ferson Vice-President. 

This issue demonstrated the wisdom of the plan which 
had been abandoned, and how greatly, in departing from it, 
the cause had been sacrificed to the man. But for- a sort of 
miracle, the departure would have made Mr. Jefferson 
President. In each of the States of Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and North-Carolina, Mr. Adams had one vote. In the two 
latter States, the one Vote was as much against the stream of 
popular prejudice, as it was against the opinions of the other 
Electors. The firmness of the individuals who separated 
from their colleagues, was so extraordinary, as to have been 
contrary to all probable calculation. Had only one of them 
thrown his vote into the other scale, there would have been 
an equality, and no election. Had two done it, the choice 
would have fallen upon Mr. Jefferson. 

No one, sincere in the opinion that this gentleman was 
an ineligible and dangerous Candidate, can hesitate in pro- 
nouncing, that in. dropping Mr. Pinckney, too much was 
put at hazard ; and that those who promoted the other course, 
acted with prudence and propriety. 

» i 

It is a fact, which ought not to be forgotten, that Mr. 

Adams, who had evinced discontent, because he had not 
been permitted to take an equal chance with General Wash- 
ington, was enraged with all those who had thought that 
Mr. Pinckney ought to have had an equal chance with him. 
But in this there is perfect consistency. . The same turn of 
temper is the solution of the displeasure in both cases. 

It 
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It is to this circumstance of the equal support of Mr. 
Pinckney, that we are in a great measure to refer the seri* 
ous seism which has since grown up in the Federal Party. 

K 

? Mr. Adams never could forgive the men who had been 
engaged in the plan ; though it embraced some of his most 
partial admirers. He has discovered bitter animosity against 
several of them. Against me, his rage has been so vehement, 
as to have caused him more than once, to forget the deco- 
rum, which, in his situation, ought to have been an invio- 
lable law. It will not appear an exaggeration to those who 
have studied his character, to suppose that he is capable of 
being alienated from a system to which he has been at- 
tached, because it is upheld by men whom he hates. 
How large- a share this may have had in some recent aber- 
rations, cannot easily be determined. 
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Occurrences which have either happened or come to 
light since the election of Mr. Adams to the Presidency, 
confirming my unfavorable forebodings of his character, have 
given new and decisive energy, in my mind, to the $enti~ 
medfc.of his unfitness, for .the station* , 

The letter which has just appeared in the public prints, 
1 written by him, while Vice-President, to Tench Coxe, is 
of itself conclusive evidence of the justness of this senti- 
ment. It is impossible to speak of this transaction in terms 
suited to its nature, without losing sight that Mr, Adams* is 
President of the United States. 
« 

This letter avows the suspicion y that the appointment of 
Mr. Pinckney to the Court of London, had been procured 
or promoted by British Influence. And considering the pa- 
rade with which the story of the Duke of Leeds is told, it is 
fair to consider that circumstance as the principal, if not the 
sole, ground of the odious and degrading suspicion. 

Let 
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Let any man of candor or knowledge of the world, pro* 
nounce on this species of evidence. 

It happened unfortunately for the Pinckneys, that, while 
boy», and long before our revolution, they went to ftchool 
with a British Duke, who was afterwards Minister of the 
-British Government for the foreign department. This in- 
discreet Duke, perhaps for no better reason than the desire 
of saying something to a parting American Minister, and 
the want of something better to say, divulges to him the 
dangerous secret, that the two Pinckneys had been his 
class-mates, and goes the alarming length of making-enquiry 
about their health. From this, it is sagaciously inferred, that 
these gentlemen have " many powerful oldfr tends in England?' 
and from this again, that the Duke of Leeds (of course of 
the number of these old' friends) had procured by intrigue 
the appointment of one of his class-mates to the Court of 
London ; or, in the language of the letter, that much British 
influence had been exerted in the appointment. 

Ik the school of jealousy, stimulated by ill-will, logic like 
this may pass for substantial ; but what is it in the school 

of reason and justice ? 

««•.■♦ » 

Though this contaminating connection of thePxKCKWEt* 
With the Duke of Leeds, in their juvenile years, did not hin* 
der them from fighting for'the independence of their native 
country throughout our revolution ; yet the supposition is, 
that the instant the war was terminated, it transformed 
them from the soldiers of liberty into the tools <rf the Bri- 
tish Monarchy, 

But the hostility of the Pinckneys to Mr. Adams, evi- 
denced by their " long intrigue " against hihi,* of which he 
speaks in the letter, is perhaps intended as a still stronger 

proof 



proof of their devotion to Great-Britain — the argument 
may be thus understood. Mr. Adams is the bulwark of 
his country against foreign influence— -The batteries of eve- 
ry foreign power, desirous of acquiring an ascendant in our 
affairs, are of consequence always open against him — and, 
the presumption therefore must be, that every citizen who 
is his enemy, is the confederate of one or another of those fo- 
reign powers. 

Lbt us, without contesting this argument of self-love, 
examine into the facts upon which its applicability must 
depend. 

The -evidence of " the long intrigue" seems to be, that 
the family of the Pinckney's contributed to limit the dura- 
tion of Mr. Adams's commission to the Court of London 
to the* term of three years, in order to make way for some 
of themselves to succeed him. This, it must be confessed, 
was a long-sighted calculation in a government like ours. 

A summary of the transaction, will be the best comment 
on the inference which has been drawn. 

The resolution of Congress by which Mr. Adams's com- 
mission was limited, was a general one, applying to the 
Commissions of all' Ministers tp foreign Courts. When 
it was proposed and adopted, it is certain that neither of 
the two Pinckney's was a member of Congress ; and it is 
believed that they were both at Charleston, in South Caroli- 
na, their usual place of abode, more than eight hundred 
miles distant from the seat of Government. 

But they had, it seems, a cousin, Mr. Charles Pinck- 
ney, who was in Congress ; and this cousin it was who mov- 
ed 
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*d the restrictive resolution. Let us enquire who seconded 
and who voted for it. 

It was seconded by Mr. Howell, a member from Rhode 
Island, the very person who nominated Mr. Adams as Minis- 
ter to Great-Britain, and was voted for by the four Eastern 
States, with New- York, New- Jersey, Maryland and South 
Carolina. Mr. Gerry, always a zealous partisan of Mr. 
Adams, was among the supporters of the resolution. To 
make out this to be a machination of the two Pinckneys. 
many things must be affirmed : — First, that their cousin 
Charles is always subservient to their views (which 
would equally prove that they have long been, and still af e, 
ppposers of the Federal Administration:) — Second, that 
this cunning wight had been able to draw the Jour Eastern 
States into his plot, as well as New- York, New- Jersey, Ma- 
ryland, and South-Carolina: — Third, that the Pinckneys 
could foresee, at the distance of three years, the existence 
of a state of .things which would enable them to reap the 
fruit of their contrivance* 

Would not the circumstances better warrant the suspi- 
cion that the resolution was a contrivance of the friends of 
Mr. Adams,* to facilitate in some way his election, an4 
that Mr. Pinckney was their coadjutor, rather than their 
prompter? 

But the truth most probably is, that the measure was a 
mere precaution to bring under frequent review the propri- 
ety of continuing a Minister at a particular Court, and to 
facilitate the removal of a disagreeable one, without the 
harshness of formally displacing him. In a policy of this 
sort, the cautious maxims of New-England would very na- 
turally have taken a lead. 

i. 

c This 
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Ifous m the vtry grounds bf the suspicion, a* to is tjtef 
appear, we find its refutation. The complete ftitiHty of it 
will now be illustrated by-additional circumstances. 

* * 

It is i feet, that the rigor With which the wfcr was pro* 
fcecutfcd by the British armies in utar Southern quarter^ 
had produced among the ftiGflds of xrtfr Revolution thet*, 
more ahimosity against thte British Oovetnment, thfcnintite 
other parts of the Uhitfcd State* t and it fo a matter of ttotdrt- 
ety, in the satne quarter, that this disposition Was eonSpi* 
cuous among the Pi'nckk^ts, ami their connections, ft 
may be added, that they wete likewise known to haVte been 
attached to the French Revolution, and to have continued 
so, tiB long after the appointment fcf Mr* T»omxs Pnrc** 
t* to the Court of Lofidon. 

These propensities of the getfftemen, were certainly fcot 

such as to make ttifem tavorfte* of <5i*tt-Britam, or the ap- 
pointment of one Of them to tfeft Court, an object of ptorti* 
cular solicitude. 

As ftr as appeared at Are time, the idea of nominating 
JMfr. Tbtomas Pinckney, originated irith flie then Pfesi-* 
dent Mmsetf : btit whatever may have been its source, it is 
certain that it met flie approbation df the whole Admisfera- 
tion, Mr. Jefferson included. This fact alone, wiH go 
far to refute the surmise of a British agency in the appoint- 
tneut* 

Stj*posikg, fliat, tontrary to all probability, Or e*t-Brit*Sfc 
had reaQly taken some unaccountable fancy for Mr. ¥*&*€&- 
ttEV, upon ivhom 'washer influence exerted ? 

Had the virtuous, circumspect Washington been ensnar- 
ed in her insidious toils I Had she found means for once 

to* 



ft»«dftapt the item, infle^i|ile hostility of Jefjeesqh? Had 
$Undox.*B bee* w*» by her meretricious carcases? JJad 
Knox, the uniform friend of Mr. Adams, been corrupted 
by her seducing wiles ? Or W9 it all the dark work of the 
iHien Secretary of the Treasury ? Was it this arch juggler* 
mko debauched the principles, or transformed the prejudi- 
ces, of Mr? Pincws* ; who persuaded the British Gov* 
jernmfiut to adopt hiip. as a pliant instrument > who artfully 
4n4¥red the President tp propose him aa pf his own 
selection; who lulled the aeakws vigilance of Jeiteev 
*o* and Ranpomji, and surprised the unsuspecting frank- 
ol£*o*? 



, But when the thing had been accomplished, no matter 
by what means, it was surely to have been expected that 
the man of its choice would have been treated at the Court 

irf London with distinguished regard, and that M* conduct 
towards that Court would have been marked, if not by spm? 
improper compliances, at least by some displays of extraor* 

dijwy complaisance, 
y»T, strange as it may appear, upon Mr, An4M*'shypo». 

thesis, it might be proved, if requisite^ that neither the one 
nor the other took place. It might be proved that, far from 
JUnPiNCK^SX's,. having experienced any flattering distmc- 
tipns, incidents not pleasant to his /eelingg, had occurred, 
and that in the discharge pf his official functions, he had ad* 
vanced pretensions in favor of tihe United States, from 
which, with the approbation of the then Secjetajy of State* 
w Mx> J«yF»»?Q^r, he was instructed to desist 

What will Mr. Adams or his friends reply to all these 

facts ? How will he be excused for indulging and declaring, 

. on grounds $q frivolous, a suspicion .so derogatory, of a 

man so meritorious— of a man who has acted in a manner so 

unexceptionable ? 

But 
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But a more serious question remains : How will Mr» 
Adams answer to the Government and to his Country, for 
having thus wantonly given the sanction of his opinion to 
the worst of the aspersions which the enemies of the Ad- 
ministration have impudently thrown upon it? Can we be 
surprised that such a torrent of slander was poured out 
, against it, when a man, the second in official rank, the se- A 

cond in the favor of the friends of the Government, stooped 
to become himself one of its calumniators? — It is peculiarly 
Unlucky for Mr. Adams in this affair, that he is known to have 
desired, at the time, the appointment which was given to 
Mr. Pincknet. The President declined the measure, 
thinking that it wafc compatible neither with the spirit of 
the constitution nor with the dignity of the Government, to 
designate the Vice-President to such a station. 

This letter, better than volumes, developes the true, the 
unfortunate character of Mr, Adams. 

i 
The remaining causes of dissatisfaction with him respect 

his conduct in the office of President ; which, in my opinion, 

has been a heterogeneous compound of right and wrong, 

of wisdom and error* 

The outset was distinguished by a speech which his A 

friends lamented as temporising. It had the air of a lure 
for the favor of his opponents at the expense of his since- 
rity ; but feeing of an equivocal complexion, to which no pre- 
cise design can be annexed, it is barely mentioned as a cir- 
cumstance, which, in conjunction with others of a more po- 
„ sitive tint, may serve to explain character. 

% 

It is in regard to our foreign relations, that the public 
measures of Mr. Adams first attract criticism. 

It 
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It will be recollected that General Pinckket, the brother 
of Thomas, and the gentleman now supported together with 
Mr. Adams, had been deputed by President Washington, 
as successor to Mr. Monroe, and had been refused to be 
received by the French Government in his quality of Mini- 
ster Plenipotentiary. 

This, among those of the well-infornfed, who felt a just 
sensibility for the honor of their country, excited much disgust 
! and resentment. But the Opposition-Party, ever too ready 
to justify the French Government at the expense of their 
own, vindicated or apologised for the ill treatment : and the 
mass of the community, though displeased with it, did not 
appear to feel the full force of the indignity. 

* As a final effort for accommodation, and as a mean, in case 
of failure,- of enlightening and combining public opinion, 
it was resolved to make another, and a more solemn, expe- 

* riment, in the form of a commission of three* 

! 

This measure (with some objections to the detail) 
was approved by all parties ; by the Antifederalists, be- 
cause they thought no evil so great as the rupture with 
France ;- by the Federalists, because it was their system to 

^ avoid war with every power, if it could be done without the 

; sacrifice of essential interests or absolute humiliation. 

i 

Even such of them who conceived that the insults of the 
French Government, and the manifestation of its ill will, 
had already gone far enough to call for measures of vigor ; 
perceiving that the nation was not generally penetrated with 
the same conviction, and would not support with zeal mea- 
sures of that nature, unless their necessity was rendered 
still more apparent, acquiesced in the expediency of another 
mission* They hoped that it would serve either to compose 

the 
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the differences which existed, or to nuke the necewHy of 
jwistance to the violence of France, palpable to every good 
citizen* 

The expediency of the step v?u suggested to Mr. Apa*^ 
through a Federal channel, a considerable time before h$ 
determined to take it. He hesitated whether it could be 
done after the rejection of General PurcKxmr, without na- 
tional debarment, The doubt was an honorable one ; it 
was afterwards very properly surrendered to the cogent rea~ 
sons ^hich pleaded for a further experiment. 

Tax event of this experiment is fresh in oar recoHectioiH 
Our Envoys, like our Minister, were rejected. Tribute w«f 
demanded as a preliminary to negociation. To their im- 
mortal honor, though France at the time wa$ proudly tri- 
umphant, they repelled the disgraceful pretension* Atom* 
cans will never forget that General Pivcxnxy was a meiftr 
ber, and an efficient member, of this Commission* 

This conduct of the French Government, in whwh ft fs 
difficult to say, whether despotic insolence or unblushing 
corruption was most prominent, electrified the American \ 
people with a* becoming indignation, la vain the partisans 
of France attempted to extenuate. The public voice w*s 
distinct and audible. The nation, disdaining so foul a* 
overture, was ready to encounter the worst consequence? 
of resistance; - • - - - 

« 

Without imitating the flatterers of Mr. Adam*, who, 
in derogation from the intrinsic force of circumstances, and 
from the magnanimity of the nation, ascribe to him the 
whole merits of producing the spirit which appeared in the 
community, it shall with cheerfulness be acknowledged, 
that he took upon the occasion a manly and courageous lead 

—that 
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~»4h&Vke 4id all ia his power <o roufce the pride of the rat* 
t**%— -*o inspire it with a just seme of the injuries and outra- 
ges which it had experienced, and to dispose it to a Jurat 
and magnanimous resistance ; and that his efforts contribute 
ed *iw**r4alty to the end, 

Tftfc frteft&j rfthe Government were vot agreed as to 
d h seri ofr measure*. Some were for immediate and un- 
qualified war ; others for a more mitigated course; the dis* 
solution of treaties, preparation of force by land and sea, 
p*FUaI hostilities of a defensive tendency ; leaving to France 
the optrai. df seeking accommodation, or proceeding to 
Ope* war* The latter course prevailed. 

■ T»OTxaatwtasboWaBftdenergrtkcutheother;y^, am* 
wderkig tfee prosperous «tate of French albii*, when it was 
adopted, aa&iherw many nations lud been appalled and pros* 
<****& by die French Power— the %ood*ot punnied bote 
sufficiently the mask* -of courage asd elevation to nam 
the national character to an exalted height throughout Eu-r 
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Much is it to be deplored that we should have been pre- 
CKpka&ed from this proud eminence without *ecemfy f with- 



The latter conduct of the President forms a painful con- 
«n»t to his coaanenoesietit. its e&cts have Wen directly 
the reverse, it has sunk the tone of the pubfcc mind— it 
4**s ipmptt wed the xxiafidence of the friends of the Govem- 
•aent in, she Executive Chk£*~*it has distracted public xxpm- 
4*>n«4tl^ unii^vedfAe puJdic councils— 4t has sown the 
seeds of discord at home, and lowered the reputation of the 
Government abroad. — The circumstances which preceded, 
aggravate the disagreeableness of the results. They prove 

that 



that the injudicious things which have been acted, were hot 
the effects of any regular plan, but the fortuitous emana- 
tions of momentary impulses. 

The session, which ensued the promulgation of the dis- 
patches of our Commissioners, was about to commence* 
Mr. Adams arrived at Philadelphia from his seat at Qjiin- 
cey. The tone of his mind seemed, to have been raised* 
rather than depressed. 

It was suggested to him, that it 'might be expedient to 
insert in his Speech of Congress, a sentimetnt of this imports 
That after the repeatedly rejected advances of this country, 
its dignity required that it should be left with France in fu- 
ture to make the first overture ; that if, desirous of reconci- 
liation, she should evince the disposition by sending a Mir 
nister to this Government, he would be received with the 
respect due to his character, and treated with in the frank- 
ness of a sincere desire of accommodation. 

I 

The suggestion was received in a manner both indignant 
and intemperate. 

- Mr. Adams declared as a sentiment which he had adopt- 
ed on mature reflection : — That if France should send a Mi- 
nister to-morrow, he would order him back the day after* 

So imprudent an idea was easily refuted. Little argu- 
ment was requisite to shew that by a similar system of re- 
taliation, when one Government in a particular instance had 
refused the Envoy of another, nations might entail upon each 
other perpetual hostility ; mutually barring the avenues of 
explanation; 

J* 
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In less than forty-eight hours from this extraordinary sal- 
ly, the mind of Mr. Adams underwent a total revolution— 
he resolved not only to insert in his speech the sentiment 
which had been proposed to him, but to go farther, and to 
declare, that if France would give explicit assurances of re- 
ceiving a Minister from this country, with due respect, he 
would send one. 

In vain was this extension of the sentiment opposed by 
all his Ministers, as being equally incompatible with good 
policy, and with the dignity of the nation— he obstinately 
persisted, and the pernicious declaration was introduced. 

I call it pernicious, because it was the ground-work of 
the false steps which have succeeded* 

The declaration recommended to the President was * 
prudent one* 

The measures of Congress, by their mitigated form, 
shewed that an eye had been still kept upon pacification* A 
numerous party Were averse from war with France at any 
rate. In the rest of the community, a strong preference of 
honorable accommodation to final rupture was discernible, 
even amidst the effusions 01 resentment. 

• 

The charges which we had exhibited in the face of the 

World against the French Government, were of a high and 

disgraceful complexion 5 they had been urged with much 

point and emphasis. 

To give an opening to France, to make conciliatory pro- 
positions, some salve 'for her pride was necessary. It was 
also necessary she should be assured that she would not ex- 
pose herself to an affront by a refusal to receive the agent 

z> whom 



-whom she might employ for that purpose. > The declaration 
proposed fulfilled both objects. 

It was likely to have another important advantage. It 
would be a new proof to the American people of the made- 
rate and pacific temper of their Gkwrernmeht ; which would 
tend to preserve their confidence, and to dispose them more 
and more to meet inevitable extremities with fortitude and 
without murmurs. 

. Btfr the supplement to the declaration was a Mameable 
excess. It was more than sufficient for the ends to be aiv 
swered- It waved the point of honor, which, after two re- 
jections of our Ministers, required that the next Mission 
between the two countries, should proceed from,' France, 
After the mortifying humiliations we had endured, the na- 
tional dignity demanded feat this point should not be de- 
parted from without necessity. No such necessity could 
be pretended to exist i moreover, another mission by usr 
would naturally be regarded as evidence of a disposition on 
cur part to purchase the friendship of revolutionary France,, 
even at the expense of honor $ an impression which could 
hardly fail to injure our interests with other countries : and 
*he measure would involve the further inconvenience of 
transferring the negotiation from this country, where our 
government could regulate it according to its own view of 
exigencies, to France, where that advantage would be en- 
joyed by her Government, and where the power of judging- 
for us must be, delegated to Commissioners ; who, acting: 
under iirfmense individual responsibility, at a distance too 
great for consultation, would be apt to act with hesitancy 
Mid irresolution, whether die poKcy of the case required 
concession or firmness. This was to place it too much in 
the power of France to manage the progress of die negoti- 
ation according to events. 

It 
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It has been said that Paris was wisely preferred as the 
place; of negotiation, because it served to avoid the cabal* 
lings of a French Minister in this country. But there is 
not enough m this argument to counterbalance the weigh- 
ty considerations on the other side. The intrigues of Q&» 
jsxt apid his successors were perplexing to the Government, 
chiefly because they were too well seconded by the prepos- 
sessions of the people* The great alteration in public opin- 
ion, had put it completely m the power of our Executive to 
controul the machinations ©f any future public Agent of 
France* It ought also to be remembered, that if France 
has not known agents, she never will be without secret ones, 
and that her partisans among our citizens, can much better 
promote her cause, than any Agents she can send. In feet, 
her Agents, by their blunders, were in the event rather use- 
iiil than pernicious to our affairs. 



But is k likely that France would have sent a minister to 
this country ? When we find, that from calculations of policy 
she could brook the ignominy which the publication of the 
dispatches of our commissioners was calculated to bring up 
on her ; aijd stifling her resentment, could invite the renewed 
of negociation ; what room can there be to doubt, ttert the 
£ame calculations would have induced her to settd a minister 
to this country who* an opening was given for it ? 

The French minister for foreign relations, through the 
French Diplomatic Agent at the Hague, had opened a conv 
munication with Mr, Murray, our Resident there, for the 
purpose of reviving negociation belweenthe two countries, 
In this manner, assurances %ere given thatf France wis dispos- 
ed to treat, and that 4 Minister from us would be received and 
accredited. But they were accompanied with' intimations of 
the characters proper to be employed, and who would be 
likely to succeed j which was exceptionable, both as it savor- 
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«d of the pretension (justly censured by the President him- 
self) of prescribing to other Governments bow they wertrto 
manage their own affairs ; and as it might, according to cir- 
cumstances, be construed into a tacit condition of the pro- 
mise to receive a Minister. Overtures so circuitous and in* 
formal, through a person who was not the regular organ of 
the French government for making them, to a person who 
was not the regular organ of the American government for 
receiving them, might be a very fit mode of preparing the 
way for the like overtures in a more authentic and oblige 
,atory shape : But they were a very inadequate bask for the 
institution of a new Mission. 

When the President pledged himself in his speech to 
send a minister, if. satisfactory assurances of a proper recep- 
tion were given, he niust have been understood to mean, 
such as were direct and official, not such as were both infor- 
mal and destitute of a competent sanction* 

Yet upon this loose and vague foundation, Mr. Adams 
precipitately nominated Mr, Murray as Envoy to the 
French Republic, without previous consultation with any of 
his Ministers. The nomination itself was to each of them, 
even to the Secretary of State, hk Constitutional Counsellor, 
in similar affairs, the first notice of die project* 

' Thus was the measure wrong, both as to inode and sub* 
stance. 

r 

A President is not bound to conform to the advice of 
his Ministers. He is even under no positive injunction to 
ask or require it. But the Constitution presunies that he 
will consult them ; and the genius of our government and 
(he public good recommend the practice. - 

* 

As 



As the President nominates his Ministers, and may dis- 
place them when he pleases, it must be his own fault if he be 
not surrounded by men, who for ability and integrity de- 
serve his confidence. And if his ministers are of this cha- 
racter, the consulting of them will always be likely to be use- 
ful to himself and to the State. Let it even be supposed 
that he is a man of talents superior to the collected talents of 
all his ministers, (which can seldom happen, as the world has 
seen but few Fredericks) he may, nevertheless, often as- 
sist his judgment by a comparison and collision of ideas. 
The greatest genius, hurried away by the rapidity of its 
own conceptions, will occasionally overlook obstacles which 
ordinary and more phlegmatic men will discover, and which, 
when presented to his consideration, will be thought by 
himself decisive objections to his plans. 

When, unhappily, an ordinary man dreams himself to be a 
Frederick, and through vanity refrains from counselling 
with his constitutional advisers, he is very apt to fall into, 
the hands of miserable intriguers, with whom his self-love 
is more at ease, and who without difficulty slide into his con- 
fidence, and by flattery, govern him. 

*~ The ablest men may profit by advice. Inferior men can- 
notdispense with it ; and if they do not get it through legiti- 
mate channels, it will find its way to them, through such as 
are clandestine and ipipure. * 

Very different from the practice of Mr. Adams was that 
of the modest and sage Washington — He consulted much, 
pondered much, resolved slowly, resolved surely. 

And as surely, Mr. Adams might have benefited by the 
advice of his ministers. 
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The stately system of not consulting Ministers is likely 
to feave a further disadvantage. Jt will tfcndl tp exclude* 
from places of primary Jrqst, the men most fit to p<*upy 
them. 

Few and feeble are the interested inducements to accept 
a place in our Administration. . Far from being lucrative* 
there is not one which will not involve pecuniary sacrifice to 
every honest man of pre-eminent talents. And has not expe£ 
rience shewn, that he must be fortunate indeed, if even the 
successful execution of his task can secure to him consider- 
ation and fame ? Of a large harvest of obloquy he is sure* 
< ..... _ 

If excluded from the counsels of the Executive Chief, his 
office must become truly insignificant* What able and vir* 
tuous man will long consent to be so miserable a pageant ? 

Every thing that tends to banish from the Administration 
able men, tends to diminish the chances of able counsels* 
The probable operation of a system of this kind, must be to 
consign places of the highest trust to incapable honest men, 
whose inducement will be a livelihood, or to capable disho* 
nest men, who will seek indirect indemnifications for the de- 
fickney of direct and fair inducements* 

~ The precipitate nomination of Mr # Murray, brought Mr* 
Adams into an aukward predicament* « ..•••. 

He found it necessary to change his plan in its progress, 
and instead of one, to nominate three Envoys, and to super- 
add a promise, that, though appointed, they should not leave 
the United States till further and more perfect assurances. 
w*re,given.by the French Government. ^ ... 

This remodificationof the measure was a virtual acknow- 
ledgment that it had been premature. How unseemly was 

this 
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this fluctuation* in the Executive Chief. It argued either 
instability of views, or want of sufficient consideration be* 
forehand. The one or the other, in an affair of so great mo- 
ment, is a serious reproach* 
« ... 

Additional and mtire competent assurances were receiv- 
ed; but before the Envoys departed, intelligence arrived of 
a "new Revolution in the* French Government i which*, in 
violation of the Constitution, had expelled two of the Direc- 
tory, 

Another Revolution: Another Constitution overthrown: 
Surely here was reason for a pause, at least till it was ascer- 
tained that the new Directory would adhere to the engage- 
ment of its predecessors, and would not send back our En- 
voys with disgrace. 

Ik the tfien posture of French affairs, which externAHy 
as well as Internally, were unprosperous, a pause was every 
way prudent. The recent Revolution was a -valid motive 
writ, 

*• Definitiv % compacts between nations, called real Trea> 
ties, are binding, notwithstanding Revolutions of Govern- 
ments. But to apply the maxim to Ministerial acts, prepa- 
ratory only to negotiation, is to extend it too far ; to apply it 
to such acts of an unstable revolutionary Government (like 
that of France at that tjme) is to abuse it. -*» 

Had any policy of the moment demanded it, it would have 
been not at all surprising to have seen the new Directory 
disavowing the assurance which *had been given, and imput- 
ing it as a crime to the Ex-Directors, on the pretence that 
they had prostrated the dignity of the Republic by courting 
the renewal of negociation with a government, which had so 
grossly insulted it. Yrr 
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"Yet our Envoys were dispatched without a ratification' of 
the assurance by the new Directory, at the hazard of the in* 
terests and the honor of the country. 

Again, the dangerous and degrading system of not con- 
sulting Ministers, was acted upon. f. v 

When the news of the Revolution in the Directory arriv- 
ed, Mr. Adams was at his seat in Massachusetts. • His Mi- 
nisters addressed to him a joint letter, communicating the 
intelligence, and submitting to his consideration, whether 
that event ought not to suspend the projected mission. ' la 
a letter which he afterwards wrote from the same place, he 
directed the preparation of a draft of instructions /for the 
Envoys, and intimated that their departure would be sus- 
pendedybr some time* 

Shortly after he came to Trenton, 'where >he adjusted 
with his Ministers the tenor of the instructions to be given; 
but he observed a profound silence on die question, whe- 
ther it was expedient that the Mission should proceed.-*- 
The morning after the instructions were settled, he signi- 
fied to the Secretary of State that the Envoys were imme- 
diately to depart. 

He is reported to have assigned as the reason of his si- 
lence, that he knew the opinions of his Ministers from their v 
letter ; that he had irrevocably adopted an opposite one ; 
and that he deemed, it most delicate not to embarrass them 
by a useless discussion. 

But would, it not have been more prudent to have kept 
his judgment in some degree of suspense, till after an inter- 
view and discussion with his Ministers i Ought he to have 
taken it for granted that the grounds of his opinion were so 

infallible, 
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ia&lMble, thfet there was no possibility of arguments being 
used which were sufficient to shake them ? Ought he not 
to have recollected the sudden revolution which his judg- 
aaeat had undergone in the beginning of the business, and 
to have inferred from this, that it might have yielded in ano* 
t Aer instance to better lights ? . Was it necessary for him, if 
he had had a conference with his ministers, to have alarm- 
ed their delicacy, by prefacing the discussion with a decla- 
ration that he had fixed an unalterable opinion ? Did not the 
intimation respecting a suspension of the departure of the 
£nyoys, imply that thip would continue till there was a 
change of circumstances ? Was it not a circumstance to 
Btrcngthem expectation in the Ministers, when consulted 
about the instructions, that they \would be heard as to the 
principal point, previous to a definitive resolution? 

./ Giving Mr. Adams credit for sincerity, the desulto- 
ainesa of his mind is evipced by the very different ground* 
*ipo&whi$h, at different times, he has defended the propriety 
of the mission, v 

Sometimes he has treated with ridicule the idea of its 
being a measure which would terminate in -pe^ce ; asserting 
that France would not accommodate, on terms admissible 
fyy tJie^United States, and that the effect to be expected from 
the mission, was the demonstration of this truth, and the 
•imion; pf public opinion on the necessity of war. 

Sometimes, ai*d most frequently f he has vindicated the 
mefaptfre as one Conformable with the ^general and strong 
Ifish of the country for peace, and as likely to promote that 
desirably object. . , 

' It* is. now earnestly to be hoped, that the final issue of 
tt|o A^sion^ in ^honorable accommodation, may compeiv 
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•ate for the sacrifice of consistency, dignity, harmony and 
reputation, at which it has been undertaken. 

But even in relation to the adjustment of differences 
with the French Republic, the measure was injudicious* 
It was probable that it would delay, rather than accelerate, 
such an adjustment* 

The situation of French affairs, at the time of the over- 
tures for renewing the negociation, coincides with the soli- 
citude which was manifested for that object, to render it 
likely that, at this juncture, France really desired accom- 
modation. If this Was so, it is presumable (as observed 
in another place) that, had not the declaration about send- 
ing a Minister to her intervened, she would have sent one 
td us, with adequate powers and instructions. Towards % 
'Minister here, our Government might Have acted such a 
part as would have hastened a conclusion ; and the Minister* 
conforming to the impressions of his Government when he 
was sent, it is not improbable that a desirable arrangement 
might sometimejsince have been effected . 

* 

Instead of this, the mode pursued, naturally tended to 
delay. A lapse of time, by changing the circumstances, is 
very apt to change the views of Governments. The French 
Agents, charged with the negociation at Paris, could find 
little, difficulty in protracting it till events, (such as the fate 
of a campaign) should be ascertained, as a guide to rise or 
fall in their pretensions. And in this way, obstacles might 
supervene, which would not have existed in the beginning, 
and which might render accommodation impracticable— or 
practicable only on terms injurious to our interests* 

Thus, on every just calculation, whatever may be the is. 
sue, the measure, in reference either to our internal or fo- 

reiga 
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*eign affairs, even to bur concerns with France herself, was 
alike impolitic 

It is sometimes defended by the argument, that when' 
our Commissioners departed, there were circumstances in 
the position of Europe which made a general peace during 
the succeeding winter probable, and that it would have been 
dangerous for this country, remote as it is from Europe, to 
have been without agents on the spot authorised to settle 
its controversy with France, at the same epoch. The coun- 
try, it is said, might otherwise have been left in the perilous 
situation of having a subsisting quarrel with France, after 
she had disembarrassed herself of aU her European ene* 
mies» 

The idea that a general peace was likely to happen dw> 
ing that winter, was, I know, entertained by Mr. Adams 
himself; for, in a casual conversation at Trenton, he ex- 
pressed it to me, and I supported a different opinion. But 
waving now a discussion of the point, and admitting that the 
expectation was entertained on substantial grounds, though 
it has not been verified by experience, still the argument de* 
edfrom it is not valid. 

. The expediency of the measure must be tested by the 
state of things when it had its inception. At the time the 
foundation was laid for it by the speech, when even the no- 
mination of Mr. Murray took place, the affairs of France 
and of her enemies, portended a result very inauspicious to 
her,, and very different from that of a general peace, on con- 
ditions which would leave her the inclination or the power 
to prosecute hostilities against this country* 

But even on the supposition of other prospects, Mr# 

Adams had the option of a substitute far preferable to the 

expedient which he chose. 

He 
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He might secretly and confidentially have nominated one 
or more of our Ministers actually abroad for -the purpose of 
treating with France ; with eventual instructions predicated 
upon appearances of an approaching peace* . 

• 
An expedient of this sort, merely provisory, could have 
had none of the Bad effects of the other. If the secret was 
kept, it could have had no inconvenient consequences ; if 
dividged, it would have been deemed here and elsewhere) a 
prudent precaution only, recommended by the distant situa- 
tion of the country, to meet future casualties, with which we 
might otherwise not have been able to keep pace. •. To th« 
enemies of France, it could have given no ill impression of 
us ; to France, no motive to forbear other conciliatory 
means, for one and the same reason, namely, because the 
deration was to Be eventual. 

There are some collateral incidents connected with this 
business of the Mission, which it may not be useless to 
mention, as they will senfe still farther to illustrate the ex- 
treme propensity of Mr. Adams's temper to jealousy.^ 

It happened that I arrived at Trenton a short time» be- 
fore the President— Chief Justice Elsworth a short time 
after him/ ' This was considered as evidence of a combina- 
tion between the heads of Departments, the Chief Justice * 
and myself, to endeavor to influence or counteract him in 
the affair of the Mission. 

The truth, nevertheless, most certainly is, that I went 
to Trenton with General Wilkinson, pursuant to a pre* 
concert with him of some weeks standing, to accelerate, by 
personal conferences with the Secretary of War, the adop- 
tion and execution of arrangements which had beeir plan- 
ned between that General and myself, for the future dispo- 
sition 
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of the Western Army ; that when I left New- York 
Upon this journey, I had no expectation, whatever, that the 
President would come to Trenton, and that I did not stay 
at this place a day longer than was indispensable to the ob- 
ject I have stated* General Wilkinson, if necessary* 
might be appealed to, not only as knowing that this was a 
real and sincere purpose of my journey, but as possessing 
satisfactory evidence,' that in all probability, I had no antici- 
pation of the movement of the President, 

As to Chief Justice Elsworth, the design of his journey 
Was understood to be to n>eet his colleague, Governor Davy, 
at the seat of the Government, where they would be at the 
fountain head of information, and would obtain any lights or 
explanations which they might suppose useful. This was 
manifestly a very natural and innocent solution of the Chief 
Justice's visit, and I believe the true one. 

Yet these simple occurrences were to the jealous mind 
of Mr. Adams, "confirmations strong," of some mischiev- 
ous plot against his independence. 

• Thc circumstance; which next presents itself to examina- 
tion, is the dismission of the two Secretaries, Picketing* 
and M'Henry. This circumstance, it is known, occasion- 
ed much surprise, and a strong sensation to the disadvantage 
of Mr. Adaics; * * 

* It happened at a peculiar juncture, immediately after the 
unfavorable turn of the election in New- York, and had 
mudrthe air of an explosion of combustible materials which 
had been long prepared, but which had been kept down by 
prudential calculations respecting the effect of an explosion 
upon the friends of those Ministers in the State of New- 

York* —'Perhaps; when- it was supposed that nothing could 

be 
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be lost in this quarter, and that something might be gained 
elsewhere by an atoning sacrifice of those Ministers, espe- 
cially Mr. Pickering, who had been for some time particu- 
larly odious to the opposition party, it was determined to 
proceed to extremities* This, as a mere conjecture, is offer* 
ed for as much as it may be worth. , 

One fact, however, is understood to be admitted, name- 
ly, that neither of the dismissed Ministers had given any; 
new or recent cause for their dismission. 

4 

/ 

A primary cause of the state of things which led to this 
event, is to be traced to the ungovernable temper of Mr. 
Adams, It is a fact that he is often liable to paroxisms of 
anger, which deprive him of self command, and produce ve- 
ry outrageous behaviour to those who approach him. Most, 
if not all his Ministers, and several distinguished Members 
of the two Houses of Congress, ha^e been humiliated by the 
effects of these gusts of passion. 

This violence, and the little consideration for them which 
was implied in declining to consult them, had occasioned 
great dryness between the President and his Ministers, ex- 
cept, I believe, the Secretary of the Navy. 

The neglect was of course most poignant to Mr. Pick* 
ering, because it had repeatedly operated in matters apper- 
taining to his office. Nor was it in the disposition of this 
respectable man, justly tenacious of his own dignity and 
independence, to practise condescentions towards an impe- 
rious chief. Hence the breach constantly grew wider and 
wider, till a separation took place. 

The manner of the dsimission was abrupt and uncourte- 
ous ; ill suited to a man, who, in different stations, had me* 
rited so much from his country. 

Admitting 
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Admitting that when the President and his Minister had 
gotten into a situation thus unpleasant, a separation was un- 
avoidable ; still, as jhere was no surmise of misconduct, the 
case required a frank politeness, not an uncouth austerity. 

Birr the remark most interesting in this particular, to the 
character of tht President, is, that it was by his own fault 
that he was brought into a situation which might oblige him 
to displace a Minister, whose moral worth has his own suf- 
frage, and whose abilities and services have that of the 
public* . 

The dismission of this Minister was preceded by a very 
curious circumstance. It was, without doubt, announced as 
a thing shortly to happen in an opposition circle, before any 
friend of the Governm ent had the slightest suspicion of it. 
This circumstance, taken in connection with the period at 
which it happened, naturally provokes the conjecture' that 
there may have been some collateral inducements to the 
step. 

The dismission of the Secretary at War took place about 
the same time. It was declared in the sequel of a long con- 
versation between the President and him, of a nature to ex- 
cite alternately pain and laughter ; pain, for the weak and 
excessive indiscretions of a Chief Magistrate of the United 
States* ; laughter at the ludicrous topics which constituted 
charges against this officer. 

A prominent charge was, that the Secretary, in a Report 
to tfye House of Representatives, had eulogized General 
Washington, and had attempted to eulogize General Hamil- 
ton y which was adduced as one proof of a combination, in 
which the Secretary was engaged, to depreciate and injure 
him, the President 

i Wonderful! 
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•*• Wonderful! passing Wonjierful! that ait Eulogy of 
the dead patriot and hero, ; of the admired and beloved 
Washington, consecrated in the affections and reverence 
of his country, should, in any shape, be irksome to the ears 
of his successor! — 

Singular, also, that an encomium on the officer, first in 
rank in the armies of the United States, appointed and cofe* 
tinued by Mr. Adams, should in his eyes have been a crimtf 
in the head of the War Department, and that it should be 
necessary, in order to avert his displeasure, to obliterate q, 
compliment to that officer from an official Report. 

* Another principal topic of accusation was, that the Se* 
cretary had^ with the other Ministers, signed the joint letter; 
which had been addressed to the President respecting a siis* 
pension of the Mission «6 l?r&n<%* It was - ostentatiously 
asked, how. he or they should pretend to knovr any thing of 
diplomatic affairs /and k was plainly intimated that it was 
presumption in them to have intermeddled in such affairs- T 

*• A variety of things equally frivolous and outri passed. 
By way of episode, it fdl«to my lot to be distinguished by a 
torrent of gross personal abuse ; and I was accused of having 
contributed to the loss of the election in New-York* out of 
ill will to Mr. Adams : a notable expedient truly for giving 
vent to my ill will. Whfc is so blind 4s not to see, that 
if actuated by such a motive, I should have preferred by thd 
success of the election, to have secured the choice of elect- 
ors for the State of New- York, who tfould have been likely 
to co-operate in the views by which I was governed P± 

* To those who have not had opportunities of closely in- 
specting the weaknesses of Mr. Adams's character, the de- 
tails of this extraordinary interview would appear incredible; 

but 
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but to those who, have h^d these opportunities, they would 
not even furnish an pccadioft of Surprise* But they would 
be, to all who knew their truth, irrefragable proofs of his un- 
fitness for the station of Chief Magistrate* 

t^t treatment of Mr. M'Henuy cannot fail to awaken 
the .sympathy of every person well acquainted with him* 
Sensible, judicious, weft-informed, of an integrity neVer 
questioned, of a temper, which, though firm in the support 
of principles, has too much moderation and amenity to offend 
by the xpjpner of doing it— I dare pronounce that he never 
rave Mn Adams cause to treat him, \s he did, with unkind* 
'ness/. . If Mr^ ^dams thought that his execution of his of- 
$ce indjcated a want of the peculiar qualifications required for 
i^ fee mi^jht l^ave.saidso with gentleness, and he would 
have Only eyercispd a prerogative entrusted to him by the 
Constitution, to which no blame could have attached ; but 
it wap unjustifiable to aggravate the deprivation of office by 
J^miUating censures and bitter reproaches. 
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The lfsf material occurrence in ttie administration of Mn 
J^D aj*s, of which I shall take notice, Is the pardon of Fries, 
and other principals in the late insurrection in Pennsyl- 
vania, . v 

* . - 

It js a fact that a very refractory spirit has iong existed 

in the Western Counties of that Stated Repeatedly have its 
own laws bjeep opposed with violence, and as often, accord- 
ing to my informatipn, with impunity. 

It is also a fact, which eyery body knows, that the laws 
j>f the V n i°P* i n the vital article of revenue, have been twice 
resisted in the same. State by combinations 'so extensive, and 
jmder circumstances so violent, as to have called for the em- 
ployment of military force j once under the former President, 

r and 
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and once under the actual President ; which together co*£ 
the United States nearly a million and a half of dollars. 

9 

In the first instance it happened, that by the early submis- 
sion of most of the leaders, upon an invitation of the govern* 
ment, few offenders of any consequence remained subject to 
prosecution. Of these, either from the humanity of the 
juries or some deficiency in the evidence, not one was capi- 
tally convicted. Two poor wretches only were sentenced 
to die, one of them little short of an ideot, the other a mise- 
rable follower in the hindmost train of rebellion, both beings so 
insignificant in all respects, that after the lenity shewn to die 
chiefs, justice would have worn the mien of ferocity, if she 
had raised her arm against them. The sentiment that their 
punishment ought to be remitted was universal ; and the 
President, yielding to the special considerations, granted 
them pardons. * 

In the last instance, some of the most important of the 
offenders were capitally convicted — one of them by the ver- 
. diets of two successive juries. The general opinion of the 
friends of the Government demanded an example, as indis- 
pensable to its security. 

* f The opinion was well founded. Two insurrections in 
the same State, the one upon the heels of the other, demon- 
strated a spirit of insubordination or disaffection which re- 
quired a strong corrective. It is a disagreeable fact, forming 
a weighty argument in the question, that a large part of the 
-population of Pennsylvania is of a composition which pecu- 
liarly fits it for the intrigues of factious men, who may de- 
sire to disturb or overthrow the Government. And it is 
an equally disagreeable fact, that disaffection to the national 
Government is in no other State more general, more deeply 
rooted, or more envenomed. 

Thb 
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The late Governor Mifflin himself informed me that 

.• • " * 

In the first case, insurrection had been organized down to 
the very liberties of Philadelphia, and that had not the Go^ 
vernment anticipated it, a general explosion would speedily 
have ensued* 

> It ought to be added, that the impunity,' so often experi- 
enced, had made it an article in the creed of those who were 
actuated by the insurgent spirit, that neither the General 
•nor the State. Government dared to inflict capital punish- 
»j&en£» 

♦ To destroy this persuasion, to repress this dangerous 
f pirit, it was essential that a salutary rigor should have 
been exerted, and that those who were under the influence 
. of the one and the other should be taught that they were the 
dupes of a fatal illusion, 

* , 

Or this, Mr. Adams appeared so sensible, that while the 
trials were pending, he more than once imprudently threw 
out, that the accused must found their hopes of escape ei- 
"ther in their innocence or in the lenity of the juries ; since 
from him, in caseof conviction, thcywonld have nothing to 
'expect. And a very short time before he pardoned them, 
he declared (b) with no small ostentation, that the mistaken 
clemency of Washington on the former occasion, had 
been the cause of the second insurrection, and that he 
woofd take care lihere* should not be a third* by giving the 

• laws' their full course against the convicted offenders, 

- Yet he thought proper, as if distrusting the courts an4 

officersof the United States, to resort through the Attor- 

iney-General to the counsel of the culprits^ for a statement of 

i their cases; (c):int : which was found, besides some objec- 

' CO (c) Of these two facts, my evidence i9 inferior to that which 

* supports the other allegations of this letter ; yet it is so strong that; 
"I ffeel myself warranted to state them. 



of form, the novel doctrine, disavowed l>y every 
pf our law books, that, treason does pot consist of resist- 
f nee by force to a public law ; unless it be an act relative 
to the militia, or other militaiy force. * 

And upbh f thid, br'ttpon some other fgroiind, not easy t<* 
tit ' cbinpf eltehcled, ta Of a sudden departed from all his fbr- 
«^r declarations, £hd against the unanimous advide of hm 
t&biistetis, frith the Attorney General, came to the resolu- 
tion, which he executed, of pardoning all those who had'W- 
ceived sentence of death. 

VNo wonder that tfte public %ds thiinfterttfudk at sttchV tie- 
suit— 4Kat thefriends of the Goy^fnilient regarded it ^as u 
virtual derHictron-^k was ifaipb$$ible to contfnit Vgfreafer 
error. The particular situation of Peitesylvattia,' the singu- 
lar posture of human affairs, in .which there is so strong a ten* 
dency to the disorganization of Government— ihe turbulent 
-ind malignant humors which exist, and are so industriously 
nourished throughout the United States.; every thing loud* 
ly demanded that the Executive should have acted with ex* 
emplaty vigor, and should have ^iveaa striking -demonstra- 
tion, that cpndrgn. punishment would Be the lot of the vio- 
lent opposers of the laws, ~ .....-' ' 

^ * • » r 

* ' '" * " ' '* - - - - 

«T Tire contrary course,, which was, pursued, is the most in* 
explicable part of Mr, Abac's conduct It- shews him so 
much at variance with himself, as well as with sound poli- 
cy, that W^^r^dtlvtti to sfcde a<Wtetfcpn ^fertfittiome^ys. 
tern of w^cession J to Ms • pofiticiJ tagttlis? 4 * iystemlfce 
'tnb&t fat^l'forhinisdf^ttid fotxhetstMe*6fpo!btic'TnQer,o{ 
any that lie TOuTd possibly detifcv 'it^fby t c TKpo mlnjft 
*Uke these, that men at the head of affairs, lose the respect 
jboth of friends and foes— it is by, temporising* like these, 
: that in times of fermentation atid commotion, Governments 
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fre pro*fratefl,w1iifch might ^traByltsrtre been upheld %y fli 
erect and Imposing attitude, *- 

~ I baVe ncftr gone through &e 'print iptdcircimetances in 
Mr. A^aMs's conduct, whiflrhave served to produce toy 
disapprobation df hfth as* Chief TMfeglstrate. I pledge my 
veracity and hdnor,"that *I ; have Stdtfcti'rione #hich are not 
d&er derived frofti ftlyOwn knowledge, ar { from*ourte»«i£ 
information, in diehi^^tdfe^ree/Worthy of credit. *"■" 

I freely submit It^^Sir/toyour judgment, -whSfifer the 
grounds of the opinion 1-hSve expressed, 4re*n©t -weighty ; 
and whejther they are not sufficient to exculpate *thte«e ^Fe- 
deralists, who favor the equal support of Mr. Pinckney, 
from ill blame, ind-mysMinparticuhr/frYftn 1 the unworthy 
iinputition 6f being iiAi^ncett^y^privite'resentttfent. 

At the sWe' time, I* will ttdniitythbu^it'shodd detttct 
from the' force of my represditatiotts, thlt : I have'eausesdf 
personal dls^tidfaetioti "witJi '"Mr. 4*X>Atfs. r It is not my 
practice to trbt&Ie' otl^t* wi^^ 

should 1 do it ar present, buffer ftcfstiggestions^wMdi lta*e 
been triads r Even x with! this rheefttrre, I^hfitt &>• teorf Httle 
is possible. 

*^ ^tfEfcfrcfUWstaiices of ray late^Wtary -skuaitton, Ime 

Iriuch kss to do/with thy^er^on^distamfcm^toks^Hie 

# *6Aers. In respite' *<*m, ^htil only say^Mtat I < aw&L 

H&y Appointment to ] the* stStidnanM'rank-Tfe^, to^ik&ix- 

'fress stipulation of Gfen^ral^lVAffHlNbTON, wh'eri he aceept- 

/ cdlhe command ^of the ^rmy, '^fcrwaWs pettrhpivfityito- 

sisted upon by him, in opposition tortile Strang' wishes oflhc 

President.; and that, though second in rank, I was not pro- 

i w6ted"td thefirst place, whenSt be«rme v*eamv bjr thedeath 

6f the r tdii»ttanderjb Chief. &s ta&e'foMer, I *ho*fcl 

have 



have fad no cause to complain, if there had net been an ap- 
parent inconsistency in the Pleasures of the President; if he 
had not nominated me Jirst on the list of Major Generals, 
and attempted afterwards to place me third in rank. — 
As to the latter, the Chief Command, not being a mat* 
ter of routine, die not promoting me to it, cannot be 
deemed a wrong or injury ; yet certainly I could not See, in 
the omission, any proof of good will or confidence— or of a 
disposition to console me for the persecutions which I had 
incessantly endured. But I dismiss the subject, leaving to 
others to judge of my pretensions tp the promotion, and of 
the weight, if any, which they ought to haye had with thf 
.President. ~~ 

~*Oh other topics, my sensations are far less neutraL — If, 
fcs I have been assured from respectable* authorities, Mr, 
Adams has repeatedly indulged himself in virulent and in- 
decent abuse of me; if he has denominated me a man desti- 
* tute' of every moral principle ; if he has stigmatised me as 
•the leader of a British Faction ;J then certainly I have rightf 
•to thpk that I' have been most cruelly and wickedly traduc- 
ed j then have I right to appeal to all those who have been 
spectators of my public actions ; to all who are acquainted with 
my private character, in its various relations, whether such 
treatment of me, by Mr. Adams, is of a nature to weaken 
.or to strengthen his claim to the approbation of wise and good 
men ; then will I so far yield to the consciousness of what I 
.am, as to declare, that in the cardinal points of public and 
private rectitude, above all, in pure and disinterested 
% seal for the interests and service of this country-^I shrink 
not from a comparison with any arrogant pretender to supe- 
rior and exclusive merit. 

# — Having* been repeatedly informed, that Mr. ApAMs had 
delineated me as the leader of a British Faction, and hav- 
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tng understood that his partisans, to counteract the influence 
of my opinion, were pressing the same charge against tuc, 
! wrote him a letter on the subject, dated the first of Au- 
gust Ustl No reply having been given by him to this let- 
ter, I, on the first of the present month, wrote him another j 
of both which letters I send you copies. 

Of the purity of my public conduct in this, as in other par- 
ticulars, I may defy the severest investigation. 

Not only is it impossible for any man to give color to th» 
absurd charge, by a particle of proof, or by any reasonable 
presumption; but I am able to shew, that my conduct has 
Uniformly given the lie to it. ^ 

«-» I never advised any connection * with Great-Britain, 
othej- than a commercial one ; and in this I never advocated 
the giving to her any privilege or advantage which was not 
to be imparted to other nations. With regard to her pre- 
tensions as a belligerent power in relation to neutrals, my 
opinions, while in the Administration* to the best of my re- 
collection, coincided with those of Mr. JeffersonI Whea 
in the year 1793, her depredations on our commerce disco- 
vered! a hostile spirit, I recommended one definitive effort 
to terminate differences by negociation, to be followed, if 
unsuccessful, by a declaration* of war. ^1 urged, in the most 
< earnest manner, the friends of the Administration, in both 

houses 

* I mean a lasting connection. From what I recollect of the 
train of my ideas, it is possible I* may at some time have suggested 
a temporary connection for the purpose of co-operating against 
'France, in the event of a definitive rupture ; but of thi* I am not 
certain, as I well remember that the expediency of the measure was 
always problematical in my mind, and that I hare occasionally dis* 
eouraged it* 
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fcotte* of Congress to prepare b# $ea ap<4 kad for tUe alter- 
native, to the uuoost e&tenfcof owr resources ;. and to an esr 
test fcr e*£«radi»# wh*^ any jo&wnher of either party 5^ 
found willing; to go. |or $fo afeenj^ye, Lbeqame so finply 
pledged to the if tend* *o4 enexaiei of the Admp^str^tijpjtv 
and especially to the President of the United §tate^, in \mt? 
ingas well as verbally, that I could not afterwards have re* 
irarted without a -glaring and disgraceful i^o^wa.te^cy- And 
being thus pledged, t ^plicidy gav$ U M WJf opinion,*? 
Mr. Jay, Envoy to Great-Britain, that " unless an adjustment 
44 of the deferences with her could be effected on solid terw$i y it 
« vnuldU tetter to dp WJ&Kf ", Whea the treaty arrived, it 
was not without ful\ de^beratiQ* andUcsne hesitation, that I 
resolved to support it. The ajrtycje.s relative to the settle- 
ment of differences were upon the whole satisfactory j but 
there were arfqw* of the others which, appealed to me of a 
different character* The .article respecting contraband* 
though conf^rn^able with the general law of nations, was npt 
in all its features »uch as could have been wished. The 
XX Vth article, which gaye.a$yU#n in our ports* under cer- 
tain ejraptions* to privjtfeers^ prizes, was in. itself 
an ineligible one, being of a nature to excite the discontent 
of n^tions^ against whom it should operate, and deriving it^ 
justification frqm the eiuupple before set of an equivalent sti- 
pulation in our Treaty with France. ^The Xllth article t 
was in p\y vif w inadnwssible. The.eu^ghte^ed negociator, 
not u^cpnjwVw 8 ,:.^^ » ?^ p^rta of the Treaty were less 
well arranged than was to be desired, had himself hesitated 
to sign: but he had resigned his scruples to the conviction 
thaj nothing better couW-be effected, .and that aggre^ely 
considered, the imtrujnent igovld be advantageous to the 
United States* **0n my part, the result of Jn#t*u» rejtectiol* 
was, that as the subject* of C0atoom»y whjchlpd threat* 
ened the peace of the two nations, and which. i^pUgtted 
great interests of this country, were in the cestui point*, 

w41 
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Weft, adjusted, arid as the bther articles would expire !n 
twfelve years after the ratification of the Treaty, it %otild 
be wise and right to confirm the compact, with the excep- 
ticfa <tf the Xlfth article. Nevertheless, wfen aft fcccbunt 
W^s received tJtat the British cruizet* hid i^Wed provisions 
£oteg t» port* of the French damttudfts, MX te ftct fcfocfcad- 
«4$r besieged, I fcdVisedthe President to ratify the TreJt- 
¥jr Cbndtootrally (inly, that fts, Wijh egress instrdctitms Mt 
b &d&m&i i-a^fications^ VlMess the feritfih 6bvertrtheAt 
Wdftfci «sAVb*r & coft&trtfctSWfc df the toitttlBteht UUthttHsiifc 
the practice and would discontinue &| - 

%MF#¥a&cfe* ittimediatfely ttftet the mstallmettt of Mr. A» AJKs 
«s £^d€^mibi$W<#6 the fceiftuife W*% t&teft, 1 to$- 
*8 4 fttttift* of XSoAgfelfc, then high in the cbtindence oiF thb 
Welidftit* » propdBfc tb Wife the nttftiettfote %tf ntmetit of 
YkM tfaSAitti^ft*e^ '^^6fti ftfcr. y^Hf^ot Mr. Afo- 
tf&totte be otte> fcd iftftke afcother attempt \6 n%^'ctoe. And 
KHfeA ifeftftfthls Cb*fiM§stehfe W *rete ^Mhtedf * eiptes^ 
fy $W% It & ¥ty apiVtftoftj tftat hi f deihhifieati6ii for spoliations, 
aftdtiSS fcdfc b« * »? $to* fc*l bf itfcofciffltt&Attoft. In fine, I 
have befch dttpfcfted to go greater lengths to avtftl raptor 
*ith PH&ee IMh frith Gtt&t-Brifoih \ tfe niake greater sacH> 
ft'«*Fefr ttfoneiifaftUfti With the^fbrttiSr than *fth the ttlte*. 

- tt Ytekihg ttiii *V6ta«* i dttt; it tb itty MM character to 
ftift thit the' dispo^itibh I Ha^e cdrfeSsed, <lid ritft proceed 
fe^I^ffilctlidilf<*Ff&Hfee (frevoWtlbri&ty Fftiice, after her 
l&fljf begiiiiilBgft h& Been slWiys tb fate art object of horror) 
Itif ft&tfc the sufspdsUibh that tfidrfe waJ td be feared 
from France, as *fi eniHiiy, thah ftdtfi Great- Britain, (1 
thought that the maritime power of the latter, could do us 
rri6st ihischieT) iirf from the peBiiasibh fiiit the' iefctlftients 
iWJ pWfadiee* of but eoUtitrv, wowld rjarti* #A* With 
•-* s' France 
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* 

France a more unmanageable business, than war with Great 
Britain* Jr 

Let any fair man pronounce, whether the clrcvtotetances 

. which have been disclosed, bespeak the partisan of Great- 

. Britain, or the man exclusively devoted to the interests of 

. this country. Let any delicate man decide^ whether it mjxst 

not be shockipg to an ingenuous mind, to have tcr coipbat 

a slander so vile, after having sacrificed the interests of his 

family, and devoted the best part of his life to the service of 

that country, in counsel and in the field* 

» 

—It is time to conclude— The statement, which has he&n 
. made, shews that Mr. Adams has committed some positive 
and serious errors of Administration; that in addition 
to these, he has certain fixed points of character which tend 
naturally to the detriment of any cause of which he is the 
.Chief, of any Administration of which he is. the head; that by 
his ill humors and jealousies he has already divided and dis? 
tracted the supporters of the Government ; that he has fur- 
nished deadly weapons to its enemies by uafoutujed accusa- 
tions, and has weakened the forpe of its friends by decrying 
some of the most influential of them to the utmost of his 
power ; and let it be added, as the necessary effect of such 
Conduct, that he has made great progress in undermining 
the ground which was gained for the government by his pre- 
decessor, and that there isr real cause to apprehend, it might 
totter, if not fall, under his future auspices. A new govern* 
ment, constructed on free principles, is always weak, and 
must stand in need of the props of a firm and good adminis- 
tration ; till time shall have rendered its authority venera- 
ble, and fortified it by habits of obedience* 

Yet with this opinion of Mr. Adams, I have finally re?* 
solved not to advise the withholding from turn a single vote* 

The 
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The body of Federalists, for want of sufficient knowledge of 
facts, are not convinced of the expediency of relinquishing 
him. fit is even apparent, that a large proportion still retain 
tfie attachment which watf once a common sentiment.— 
Those* of them, therefore, who* are dissatisfied, as far as my* 
information goes, are, generally speaking, wilEng to forbear 
opposition, and to acquiesce in the equal support of Mr, 
Adams with Mr. Pinckney, whom they prefer. Have 
Aey not a claim to equal* deference from those who conti- 
nue attached to the' former ? Ought not these, in candor, 
lb admit the possibility that the friends who* differ from 
them,' act not only from pure motives, but from cogent rea- ;. 
sons? Ought they nbt, by a co-operation in General Pinck- 
ney, to gtoe a chance for what will be a safe issue, suppos- 
ing that -they^ are right in their preference, and the best 
issue, should they happen to be mistaken ? Especially, since : 
by doing this, they will increase the probability of excluding 
a third candidate, of whose unfitness all sincere federalists 
are convinced. If they do not pursue this course, they will 
certainly incur an immense responsibility to their friends and 
to the Government^ • — -- -"— - * 

•♦To pt-omote tJiiaco-operatioh, to defend my own charac- 
ter, to vindicate those friends, who with myself have been' 
unkindly'aspecsed, are the inducements for writing this let- 
ter. Accordingly, 4t will be my endeavor to regulate the' 
coTnmunicatk)n of it in such a manner as will not be likely 
tp deprive Mr.. Adams of a single vote. Indeed, it is much 
iny wish ithat its circulation could forever be. confined within* 
narrowrlrmits. r I am sensible of the inconveniences of giv- 
ing publicity to a. similar developement of the character of 
die Chief Magistrate of our .country ;. and I lament the ne- 
cessity qf taking a ' st^p which will uwolv£ d|at result. Yet ■ 
to suppress truths, the disclosure of which is so interesting 

%9 
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t& the. guhlic ^rc%rc.iswell as to th$. viwft^ojt $f 
friends and my self, did not appear to me justifiable^ 

... . . ■ . • ' 

*~ The *citfraii>tfc to which I $ubput, aw *,proo£ otffi?^ 
position to sacrifice to the preposseasions ; of thot$,. wifh 
lyhom I b^ve heretofore tWght and ac^ and from Wthon* 
in the present question I anx compelled to differ* Tare^ 
frain froitf a decided opposition to Mxv Adams's x^rd^ctipn. 
fyas been re^uc^dy sanctioned by my judgjpaent ;. wl$|fih-has* 
been not a little, perplexed betwesjxtl^unni^fjed^ 
4pn o£ luV ujifitn^8S : % the sttfioii contemplate^ ?nd a, 
sense of the great importance of odthffctilig hannflny among 
the supporters of f ttye. Government; oa whos£ firm W9ft 
hereafter will probably depend, the, preservation of- order, 
tranquillity, liberty, property j the. security ;af eMery &oc|^ 
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Sir, 

It has been repeatedly mentioned tp. m^ thatiy*«j^ 
have, on different occasion*, asserted; the exiatranrA q£ * 
British Faction in thin. country,;, embracing, a nunfaer. ofc 
leading or influential- characters of the. Federal J^artyy 
(as usually denominated) and that, you hwe. somcriram 
named me, at others, plainly alluded: to me, as* one. of. 
this description, of. persons. And 1 have liheawaei b^en 
assured, that of late, some of- your warm adbereftts te 
electioneering purposes, haye. employed, $ ccnespooding» 
lan£ua|$e f 

I must , 



I w&*, Sir^ tajce fo for grtpfed, tfoft you ca*p<* hav« 
made susb assertiona pr insinuations, without being wil* 
ling to avow them, 4&d tp 9psigi} the reason* to * Par* 
ty whp inay conceive himself injured, by them* I tjierc^ 
fore trust, that you will not deem it improper, that I 
apply directly to yourself to ascertain froip yo\^ ]#. re- 
• feretice to your own declarations, whether the informa- 
tion I have received, h$s been, cojreofr or not ; and if 
correct, what are the grounds upon which you have 
Jfbunded the aaggestion, ■ . ■ - 

Witk Respect,, 

J have the honor to be» 

* - r ■ w 

Sir, 

■» -» 
Your obedient servant, 

A. H. 

To JOHN ADAMS, Esq. 1 - 
president of the U» States. J 



mi-r^Q»ober li 1800, 
SjE) 

The time y^^hfe ej^ied sii^e. r^l«»er of the 
list of Augu|^w5^deliv J exed:ttft\y^ precludes the fur- 
|her expectatioi|.oif a» aamegv 

Fbom this silence, I will draw no inference; nor will 
I presume to judge of the fitness of silence, on such an 
occasion: on the part of the Chief Magistrate of a Re- 
public, towards a Citizen, who, without a stain, has dis- 
charged so many important public trusts. 

But 



it 

But thus much I wiB affirm, tint by whomsoever X 
charge of the kind mentioned in my former letter, may, 
at ' any thne, have been made or insinuated against 
me, it is *'a : base, wicked and cruel calumny; destitute 
even -of a plausible pretext, to excuse the folly, or mask, 
the depravity which must have dictated it. 



'.With due ResJ>ect, 

I have the honor to be» 
Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. H. 



To JOHN ADAMS, Esq.! 

President of the U. States. J 
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